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In the spring of 1242 the royal army very quickly captured the Poi-
tevin strongholds. Henry III vainly demanded from his Parliament the
resources necessary for a fresh invasion of France. He landed at Royan
on 12 May 1242, with a small expedition consisting only of seven earls
and 300 knights. Isabella welcomed her son warmly and thanked him
for coming to succour his mother, "whom the sons of Blanche of Spain
so wickedly wished to tread underfoot." But when the armies of the
two kings met near the bridge of Taillebourg on 21 July, there was no
battle; alarmed at the sight of the French camp, which looked like a
"large and populous city," Henry's scanty troops retired within the walls
of Saintes. On the morrow, however, the English and the Gascons made
a sortie. But Henry III gave the signal for flight. The Poitevins sub-
mitted; Hugh of Lusignan, Isabella, and their children presented them-
selves before Louis IX, and kneeling begged for mercy. Mad with anger,
Isabella became a nun and retired to Fontevrault, where she died in 1246,
quickly followed to the grave by her husband. Meanwhile Henry III
retired to England two months after his defeat at Saintes,'with yet another
failure to his account.

This was the last English invasion during the reign of St Louis. It
was also the end of the feudal anarchy in Poitou for many a day; order
was established by the administration of Alphonse of Poitiers and later
by that of the king's officials.

But the Midi was not yet pacified. In that region, Louis IX reaped
what the severity of his officials and the inquisitors had sown. The
treaty of 1229 had not put an end to the persecutions from which
Languedoc suffered. In the seigniory retained by Raymond VII, Count
of Toulouse, who was personally inclined to a tolerant and kindly policy,
he was under the supervision of the legates and the bishops, who rained
excommunications on him whenever he shewed any signs of lukewarm-
ness in religious affairs. In 1233 he was obliged to publish statutes
against heresy, and to allow the Inquisition to be organised within his
States. The persecution was ruthless, and it ruined, decimated, dis-
persed on distant pilgrimages, or terrorised by frequent auto-da-fes, a
large number of families. Tolerant Catholics were prosecuted and here-
tics were offered a choice between conversion or death. "Behold," said
the Inquisitor, "the consuming fire which devours thy companions.
Answer me quickly; either thou shalt burn in the fire, or thou shalt
conform.... See, how the people crowd to see thee burn."1

In the new royal seneschalships of Beaucaire and Carcassonne, religious
persecution was not the only evil. The seneschals and viguiers who ad-
ministered them were knights from northern France; they treated their

1 Paul Meyer, Le dtbat d'lxarn et de Sicart de Figueiras, Annuaire Bull. S.KF.,
1879,, pp. 249, 260. Paul Meyer thinks that this curious poem is a little later than
1244.
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